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patience the victor of Jemappes possessed. Furious at their knavery,
the restless, scheming Dumouriez had formed the Caesarian plan of
marching at the head of his army on Paris as the saviour of a
demoralised country. Defeated, he now decided to achieve his
ambition with the help of the enemy. On the last day of the month
he sent an aide-de-camp to the astonisned Austrians and offered to
evacuate the Netherlands and march against the Convention. Three
days later he delivered up the French War Minister and three other
politicians who had been visiting his headquarters. Failing to
carry his troops with him, he followed himself on April 5th.

Within a fortnight the war had been transformed. The door was
wide open to an Allied advance across the northern plains of France.
The chance seemed too great to reject. Pitt and Dundas, strongly
pressed by the King, consented to postpone their West Indian
projects and throw their whole striking force into Flanders. To fdl
the place of die still missing Prussians they promised to put 40,000
British, Hanoverians and Hessians into the field. They thus com-
mitted themselves against their better judgment to a continental
campaign of the costly kind dear to William III and Marlborough.
Yet, reluctant to relinquish die more popular " blue water " strategy
of their dreams, they insisted that the British contingent might
be withdrawn whenever they chose. In this way they vainly
imagined they could preserve their freedom of action.

Their Allies were equally anxious to preserve theirs. All of them
had what seemed to them more urgent objectives than a common
victory over the Republic they had once more ceased to fear. The
Prussian and wanted to extend their eastern frontiers. They were not
prepared to waste men and money on another western campaign
until this had been achieved. The Austrians wanted territorial
accessions on the Danube to counterbalance the acquisitions of their
Russian and Prussian neighbours. Without these they did not feel
secure. They therefore put forward a plan for exchanging Belgium
for Bavaria with the Bavarian Royal Family. Britain, whose his-
toric barrier against French aggression in the Low Countries was
the presence of Austria, hastily sought to prevent this by bribing
the Imperial Government with a promise of French frontier fort-
resses.

All this chaffering lowered the tone of the war.    The grand
crusade of Burke's imagination was degenerating into a vulgar